68  THE STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL
the human scene, that world in itself, is infinitely various and interesting; that Queen's Crawley is a very different place from Russell Square, and that there is an inexhaustible diversity of places and states of life in the Five Towns. We shall see the universal becoming particularised; humanity in all its varieties of prison-house, ornamental or plain; and if we are no longer conscious of the earth, we become free citizens of society, with a pass to all sorts of places.
Or take another striking difference, between the feeling of time in the character and the dramatic novel; how it seems to linger in the one and fly in the other. If we open Vanity Fair at the first chapter and listen to Becky Sharp, and then take it up towards the end, when we know that a great number of things have happened and many years elapsed, we shall have a curious feeling of having marked time, of still being on the same spot; somewhat the same feeling one might have if one were to fall asleep in a room where people were discussing some question, and wake up to find the discussion at exactly the same stage. In the last chapters of Vanity Fair Becky is still talking very much as she did in the first. Let us turn